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regard the spiritual. Their happiness may not have
been complete, and it is possible that they may not
have realized its quality. But they lived in a country
whose future prospects gave good grounds for the most
optimistic dreams and if the isolation in which they
lived was not without its drawbacks, it had also its
advantages. How much longer would that happiness
last, to permit the accomplishment of the hard physical
tasks that remained to be undertaken, and the testing
of the eager, courageous and stubborn soul of a people,
whose only ambition was to live in peace?

Few indeed, in that lovely summer of 1914, were
the Canadians whose economic or political frontiers
extended much beyond the boundaries of their own
great country with its vague outlines, of their own
province, or indeed of their own parish. That peace
might be bought at the cost of effort and sacrifices, if
not of blood, just as the patch of ground, the clearing
in the forest, the bale of furs, or the ingot had to be
bought, no one could believe for a single moment, not
the codfisher of the Maritimes, nor the pioneer settler
of the land of Maria Chapdelaine, nor the factory
worker in Montreal or Toronto, nor the cowboy of the
Far West, nor the miner of British Columbia. Certainly
all was not perfect in this little known Canada which,
like the rest of the world, experienced the lure of the
United States to the extent that it was impossible to
arrest the flight of its people sooner or later won over
by the prospect of quick gains and a more comfortable
life. But all that Canada lacked to become a great
nation was the opportunity to make the most of its
immense wealth, and to flood the world with the sur-
plus of its great natural resources. The war of 1914